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OVERVIEW 



The pu-pose of this one-day workshop is to Inform participants of 
career educacion conceptr. and practices. It is assumed that afc&r at^ 
tending this workshop, participancH will be prepared to teach others 
about career education. 

The tareet group for thiy workshop Is local school district 
perHonnel who have little or no knowledge of career education/ 



OBJECTIVES 



Upon completion of this workshop, participants will have : 

« examined several definicions of career education and 
discussed their differences 

® discuHsed the differences between career education and 
vocational education 



# Identified some of their own values and the implications 
of these values with respect to career education 

• examined the reasons why career education is needed 

® considered the major career educaLiini goal areas 
- (i.e., knowledge of self and others, career awareness 
and axploration, career planning/dacislon-making, career 
preparation, and career entry and progression) 

o determined which career goal areas could be included in 
"exemplary'' career education programs 

m identified program coraponehts which could be combined 
to teach career education 

e described w/iys in which ^reer education can be infused 
into an ex: :ng cv ^-'^i^ . ;.Ludy» 
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DIRECTIONS TO THE TRAINER 



The following pages describe activities which can be used to present 
tne topics included in this workshop. The trainers mav present these 
accivities exactly as describad or they may alter, dtilete, add or 
change the order of activities according to the needs of the 
participants. 

Handouts which accompany . this workshop are listed in the table of 
contents and are printed on white paper to facilitate copying. Plan 
to have one copy of each handout for each participant available 
at the start ot" the workshop. 

The time needed for this workshop is approximately six hours. Esti- 
mated times needed to complete an activity are included in each 
activity description. The activities may be presented during a one- 
day workshop or they may be parcelled out into -several workshops. 

Both italics and roman type will be used in activities in this work-^ 
shop outline. The words in italics are addressed to you, the trainer, 
and the words in roman type give information you may wantto pasB*on 
to your audience, 

A diagram entitled "Sequence of Activities" is found at the be^;inning 
of each new activity. The purpose of this diagram is to signal the 
start of the new activity marked with the notation, "YOU ARE HERE." 

This workshL- script not intended to be che sole basis lu: 

your qualif icaLxun to lead the workshop. Trainer orientation anc^ 
technical assistance from Research for Better Schools, Inc. are 
recommended. 



Before attempting presentation of ony activity, you should become 
familiar with this entire document, 

Durln?^ ^om= vn? shop activities, participants are encouraged to reu( n. 

consensus jf jplnion. Trainers should attempL to facilitate this 
nrocesn, \n\L also should be willing to accept minority reports. 

Throughout this workshop, participants are expected to discuss issues 
of interest. If the trainer believes that the number of participants 
is too large for an effective discussion, he/she may opt to divide the 
participants into two or more smalX groups* 
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SEQUENCE OF ACTIVITIES 



YOU ARE HERE — 



Overview of the Workshop 



T 



Definitions of Career Educjition 



Career Education Differs from 1 
Vocational Education 



J 



Career Education Is Not 
Value^Free 



The Historical Background of 
Career Education Including 
Legislation 



The Need for Career Education 



I Career Education 



Goal Areas 



Elemantf of an Operational 
Career ..Jucation Fro gram 



Lnfusing Car^sar EducatiL,. into 
a Course of Study 
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ACTIVITY 



Overview of Che WorkshoD 



Tkc vuriOD.- thic aaiiviij in to Vi'ovidc : 



Diatribut^ th^ handout,. ''Ajayid.L--CariS^r EduaatioK: ron:^^: and 
t vaatiac:) . ^' 



Kxplain to pai-Haipants that this handout outlin^i^ -hci tovias to be 
aavered in the aurrsnt wovkshov and the oiHi^r iyi i^htoh these tories 
pill be presented. 
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ACTTVITV HANDOUT 

Agenda—Career Ed ucations 
Concepts and Practices 

I* Overview of the Workshop 

II. Definitions of Career Education 

III. Career Education Differs from Vocational Education 

rv. 'Carbtir Educacion Is Not Valye-Frue 

V. The Historical Background of Career Education Including La^i^ ^tion 

VI. The Need for Career Education 

VII. Career Education c;oal Areas 

VIII. Elements of an Operational Career Education Prograni 

IK* Infusing Career Education into a. Course of Study 
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SEQUENCE OF ACTIVITIES 



Ovarview of the Workshop 



YOU ARE HERE — 



T 



Definitions of Career Education 



T 



Caraar Education Differs from 
Vocational Education 



Career Education Is Not 
Value-Free 



The Historical Background of 
Career Education Including 
Legislation 

_ — 



The Need for Career Education 

r~ — 



Career Education Goal Areas 

Elements of an Operational 
Career Education Procram 

—t-j~— 



Infusing C.ireer Education into 
a Course of Study 
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ACTIVITY 
Definitions of Career Educaf inn 



, {'^1 p:^2^r^^ of -his aativity ij to Uay>: ubout ^ir^-v .jJujaticK 
.i^siKLt'ions t^:rs^ujh un induative rt'asonzna r>^jj^-cv. - ■ 

i^ith a task of sorting itcris r^laUd :q b>:Prcv vrduja-iCK 'kt^ I'oi^':^^ " 

in the paoU ' " 

.^^;-:nvr'-; ^ : far joiduc^Ln^ -his autd-viry n^::<r..u. 

Before imtiattng this aativitu, the traL>u:r .^hn:r i ^^-r-^^-^:^^ ^,^-.^..^7 
aoptes of ^ the 24 itme printed on the foltaiH>hi pa^-j^ :lue u-jh i.^^^r nr^ 
• z ^apamta card, and rmh: ^ nough <ictn of 24 caivlu nhz: .n*cuv,^ ^\^u]^ 
/i^-^ partiaipanta ua>i have thGir own (icL of cava:; ^Lj , ' ' ^ ^ ' 

I. Instruat workshop pavbiaipants to fom nvaiira ^our d>> ^iiv: 
i?idivi.iuals. ' ' ■ ■ ^ ' ' - • ^ - 

Givk ^aah gpoup npt of 24 aarda aut from th^ rollou:i>w Daa^s, Ex- 
plain that an &aah-aam is pririted a smitcnae, vartial B^tinae a2> 
pnram whtah may or may not be t2Kw of mreer e ducat ion. Partiaivanta 
snould read all the cards and then sort th^se aards into two or mrc 
separate catego2%es. The arrangemmit of cards, aa uell as the nature 
and yimbsr of categoHBa, should bs determined by each arouv. 0>iu 
3xampl& of the way in which cards might be arranged is as follows: 

• Definitions of career education (e.g,, the tbtallty of 
experience through which one learns about and prepares 

CO engage in work as part of his or her way of living). ' 

• An objective of some career educa tion prnprnm (e.g., an 
effort to provide students with current Information about 
availability of jobs), 

• False perceptions about career education (e.g., a dual 
system of education within a school , one .dealing with 
academic subjcicts and the other with preparation^, for 
employTnent) , 

A disaussion about the relationship between career education and vo- ' 
aatianal eduaatian may develop as a part of this activity. If this 
occursj the trainer should inalude the ne^t aativitiy entitled -^Ca- 
rmr Education Differs from Voaational Education'^ as' part of this 
aotivity. 
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Cmae me small groups hav^ finished oaUgoHzing thHr aardl, aak 
, each to report Ms olaaHfioation aaheme to the group at lar^, ' ■ 
Em^ags parfioipants to dieauas tU sindlaritUo and diff^cs 
of tne reported sahemea, , ■ . ... -.to 

ABkparUaipanta to identify whiak of the itma in, the aa^d sort are 
c^fMzti^ng of aaraer education. Explain that these definiHona 
d%ffer jrom eaoh other %n termB of their role oHentationa. 

Distrtbute the^ handout, '^Career EduaaUon Definitions Continiam- " 
and CM the aonttnuwn diagrm, on a poaterboard or chalkboard. ' Direct 
parttazpanta to arrange the definitions along the worker^oriant.id/ 
tzfs-role-orLented oontinumi on their handout. 

Distribute the handout, "State Plans and Other Career .Education 
Definitzons." Ea:plain W participants that these deHnitions are 
vdent%cal to those wnttsn on the cards in the card sort and.Jmna^' - 
on «ze oontinuwn. JmtmLot participants to match definitions on th^ 
Handout,, otate Plana and- Other Career Education Definitiona" 'to those 
imlytenon tne oontmuuim Finally, auk participant^: to select th,' 
defvmt%ons they prefer and to state why this is so. 



- 1 - 

An approach to postponing work decisions 
until all students kiTow themselves, the 
range of occupations,! and decision-making 
skills well enough to make wise choices. 



- 3 - 



Curriculum content which tries to show 
the relevance of academic subjects to 



career needs < 



- S - 

A subject area which aims to increasa 
students' understanding of self kd iof 
occupational alternatives. 



- 2 - 



/ 



A program to help students acquire 
adaptablllt^skllls, decision-making 
abilities, and knowledge as preparatidn 
for paid and unpaid employtnent work. 



- 4 ^ 



The totality of experience through which 
one learns about and prepares to engage 
in work as part of his jr her way of " . 
living. 



- 6 ^ 



An Instructional strategy aimed at'im-, 
proving educational outcomes by relating 
teaching and learning activities to the 
concept of career development. 



1 

- 7 - 

A purposeful, sequential process through 
which the schools, family, and total com- 
munity cooperatively^ seek to assure the 
satis.facto^ry capeef development of young 
people and their preparation for adult= 
hood and successful transition into the 
world of wo^k. 



0" 



A concept which is difficult to defliiij 
and which, therefore, is difficulc to> 
carry out. 



ErJc 



A lifetime education or education to 
meet career needs at every stage during 
one's life. 



- 11 - r 

A separate school subject. whicR teaches 
^ students to prepare for entry level 
positions. 



. - 13- 

An effort to provide students with 
current information about availability 
of ^jobs. 



- 15 - 

An eiEfort to encourage students, 
especially minorities ^ to make early 
qccupational choices. 
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A recently proposed remedy to correct 
shortcomings in traditional educational 
programs t 



- 12 - 

A dual system of education within a 
school, one dealing with academic subjects^ 
and the other with preparation for 
employment. 
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A concept that will prepare students for 
the world of work, even though this might 
detract from the basic skills 6f reading, 
writings communications and computation. 
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- 16 - 

A development in students of those com-- 
petencies which will allow them to explore, 
understand and perform well the worker role 
and to comprehend the relafa^ionshlD of 
the worker role.- to other life roles such 
as' citizen J family member,' cionsumer, stu- 
diant, and participant in aesthetic and 
recreational activities , 



i5 



A continuing educational process used 
dellberativaly and collaboratively by 
school and community to provide and as^ 
sist all Individuals with opportunities 
to develop self and career awareness^ ex- 
plore a variety of career options, and 
choose and prepare for appropriate, sat- 
isfying and potentially changing career 
roles , 



- 18 - " ' ^ 

A totalityof experiences which one 
learns about and prepares to engage in 
work ~ paid and unpaid ~ as part of 
an effective way of livina. 



- 19 - 

Another name for vocational education / 
which is laarnihg specific skills for/ 
paid jobs through specialized programs. 



- 20 - 



- 21 = 

A program for providing every student 
with marketable skills upon leaving 
high school. 



A school program which is usually the 

sole responsibility of guidance counselors, 



^ 22 

A concern with filling jobs that will 
meet the needs of business and industrial^ 
organi EationB * » . 



* - 23 - 

A program in education which reduces' 
college and university enrollment by 
stressing preparation for. work and life 
roles upon graduation from secondary 
school. 
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- 24 - ; ' ■ 

All studies, activities arid -ixperiences 
through which the individual^ learns about 
work ^ as a part of living, / 
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ACTIVITY HANDOUT 



Career Education 
Definition CQntinnum 



DIRECTIONS; 



As a part of the career^education^def inition activity^ we 
have been discussing several definitions of career education 
Please arrange these definitions in a logical manner along 
the continuum below. 



DEFINITION CONTINUUM 



Worker 
Oriented 



L 



Lifa-Role 
Oriented 
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ACTIVITY HANDOU T 

State Plans and Other 
Career EducatlQn Definitions 

. Council of Chief State School Officers - Career education is essentially an 
instruccional strategy aimed at improving educational outcomes by relating 
teaching and learning activities to the concept of career development* 

Del aware State Plan - Career education is the totality of experiences 
through which one learns about and prepares to engage in work paid or 
unpaid — as part of an expected way of living. 

ric^glda Stat a Plan - Career :^-Vu;:atlon is lifetime education* It is edu^ 
cBXion to meet career needs at e-'^ary stage during one^s life* 

Kennath HUyt*s Definitio n - Career education becomee the totality of 

experiences through which one learns about and prepares to engage ^In work 
IS a part of her or his way of living* / 

Mar yland 'State P lan - Career education Is a continuing educational process 
used delib^ratively and collaboratively by school and community to provide 
ard assist '^11 individuals with opportunities to develop self and career 
^Mireness, explore a variety of career options, and choose and prepare for 
a:7:>roprlate, satisfying^ . and potentially changing career roles. 

. ' ' - . = ^ / / 

KfW Jersey State P lan ^ Career education is the totality of experiences 
.iiiCagh wrdch f^ns leavns abott^ and prepares to engage in work as pare of 
hl^. '.U" hftr Wc^y o^' ing* 

-^ ^'AlL' ' ^ ^^dv^ V i K CdVBGt education is a purposeful, sequential 
piocer.s thicn^gh ^i^lcii lU,- anhaols, family and total community cooperatively 
seek to a^-^^'c^i u^ ^ ; - ^-"ccj^ry career; development of young people arid their 
V> "^paratltn for aauithu ul and successful^ transition into the world of work, 

RB| - Career education is the development in students of those competencies 
vnlch will aiiow them to explore, understand and perform well the worker 
rDl^ and to cnmprehend the relationship of the worker role together life 
rolas such as cltigen* family member^ consumer * student ^ and participant 
in aesthetic and recreational activities* 
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SEQUENCE OF ACTrVITIES 



Overview of the Workshop 



Definitions of Career Education 
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YOU ARE HERE ^ ■ 


Career 


Education 


Differs from 




\ 


Vocatlo 


nal Educa 


tion 




1 
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' Career 


Education 


Is Not 






Value-F 


ree 





The Historical Background of 
Career Education Including 
Legislation 



T 



■J 


The Need for Ci 


ireer Education 









/ Career Education Goal Areas 



Elements of an Operational 
Career Education Program 



Infusing Career Educata 
a Course of Study \ 


=on into 


' , :'\ 

^ s 
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ACTIVITY 



Career Education Differs fror 



Vocational Education 



The pupposG of this aoHvity U to mviGW the difjerenaes between 
eduaation and voaational eUuaation^ 

Tm estiniatad time for ao>iduoHng this aativity ia IB minutaa. 
Uuc thu inJormaUon balow m a baaiu jbr lualurc av diuauunlon: 

• Career education is a global term while vocational education 
is an Important and integral componant of career education* 
The easiest way to describe the relationship between career 
education and vocational education Is Co point out thac the 
latter is part of the former. 

• Career education Is concerned not only with paid woi; 
also with work that is unpaid and volunteer , the work of 

thu hcuumake md work done as part of productive leisure ' 
time. Vocational education focuses on paid employment. 

• Career education includes preparation for all types of work 
including preparation for the professions and similar careers 
requiring a baccalaureate for entry, :Vocational education is 
concerned with preparation for large numbers of vocational 
and technical careers which^are nonprofessional and require 
less than college "degree for entrance, but which typically 
require more knowledge and skills than possessed by gradu- 
ates of a general ■high school curriculum, . 

• Career education is concerned with all students at all ■ 
levels of education, beginning in elementary school, Voca-^ 
tional education focuses on a group of studentSs and it 
seldom begins below age 14, 

• Career education emphasizes general skills useful for adapt- 
ing to change.' Vocational education concentrates on specific 
job skills. ..^ \ , 

• Career education emphasizes incorporating career education 
concepts and awareness into all classroom content and techniques 
Vocational education focuses chiefly on offering specific train- 
ing, courses » / 
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SEQUENCE OF ACTIVITIES 



YOU ARE HERE 



Overview of the Workshop 



Definitions of Care-er Education 



T 



Career Education Differs from 
Vocational Education 



T 



Career Education Is -Not 
Value^Free 



T 



The Historical 


Background of 


Career Education Including 


Legislation 




1 


^ ■ 



The Need for Career Education 



T 



Career Education Goal Areas 



Elements of an Operational 
Career Education Program 







*^ 




Infusing 


Career Education Into 




a Course 


of Study 
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ACTIVITY 

Career Education Ih Not Value-i-ree 



ThB purpos& of tMs activity is to exmnine values whiah inri^^^na.- 
aareev Qduaatxon pvogvamB, . 
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The esttmated time for aonduating ihiid uutivi] 



is 45 minutes. 



1. .u: , jmrtvoLpants to writs on a pteae of ^ paper their favoHta letter 
word,^ mid color and to think of the rmsonB whu they made these ae^' 
lectvon. Some people may have trouble with some of the items w 

e^a^jpU, their favorite latter. You may want to help thmn individually. 

2. When everyone has finished, begin by revealing what you have written 
tor exmnple, ^^My favorite Utter is Z beaause my handwriting iu bad 
and I can make a Z well and beaause when I was a kid Z stood for Zorro 
one of my favorite heroes J' Ask partiaipants to state their Vaj name ' 
(b) thezr favorzte letter, word, and aolor, and (a) their reasons for 
ahoo8%ng the%r favorite letter, word, and. color. In the interest of 
savtng t%me, you may want to limit disaussion only to one of the above 
(%,e., favorite letter, word, or aolor), 

0. Conclude by stating that during the last few minutes, we have been 
makvng judgments or alaims about letters, words, and aolors. We fre^ 
quently make suQh jugmenp without empUait attention to the values 
underlying them. Deaisions about career eduqaiion are often made ^ 
without eajpliait regard for our values. ^ ' 

List the following unde;rHned definitions on a ohalkboard or poster^ 
board and disauss them as follows: ■ , ^ ^ 

• ZiiHi- A value is the dagree of worth or merit (e.g,\ ranging 
from good to bad, right to wrong, important to~worthlesSj pra= 
ferable to not preferabla) which an individual places on vario us 
aspects of his/her expariences . Thus, values bacome the^ basis™ 

. of standards of conduct, beauty, efficiency or worth that a. 
person endorses and tries to live up to or maintain. 

* Value Statements I Values are reflected in specific value state-' 
ments, .judgm ents or claims that individuals make . For exampie~ 
the statements we made about our favorite' letters , words, or 
colors indicated something about the values or standards we 
hold. Value statements are often, but not always, distinguished 
from factual statements by the=.inclusion of words such as should, 
oughtf good* bad, or better* ' 
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Determining what values underlie a value statement is usually 
a difficult tai^k. Part of the difficulty stems from the fact 
that values are often not recognized and are not always accu^ 
rately translated into value statements by the person holding 
the value. In addition, values are often inaccuratcaly inferred 
by individuals listening to the value stotemv.rf^. 

Teaching specific qualities of worth in the public schools 
is often criticlEed as totalitarian instruction or brain- 
washing, ■ Howevers values education is unavoidable sliine 
all of us engage in valuing. For eKample, a teacher-© 
actions^ sayings^ discussion toplcss choice of reading 
assignments and materials ^ class activities ^ and examina- 
tions suggest he or she believes certain ideas ^ events, ^ 
individuals or other phenomena are more important than 
others for students to consider. 

Probably most values education in our schools occurs impliditly 
(e*g,, through the accidental use of certain books and materials) 
rather than explicitly chrough careful planning and design, A 
\ key qu^tion to consider is whether values education should be 
/permitted to develop in a haphazard manner without conscious 
and specific Involvement of school adminlst,rators, ceachers, 
students j parents and community members, ?^dwin L. Herr writes 
(1980, p. 1)1 

However educational purposes and standard.^ are defined , 
they itmaediately become part of some value domain, ^ 
Every [career education program] ^proposes outcomes^ 
it r^sts upon assumptions about Intervention strategies , 
organizational structures are suggested and some set of 
alternative conceptual models rather ' than anbthpr is 
chosen. Each of hese choices is value laden, not 
neutral. Every choice is ultimately a choice of value 
to be realized or served, 

Ask partiaipants to disauss why values are important in aarmr edu- 
aatipn. The following answer should be suggested: 

Values underline most, if not all, human behavior. Our decisions 
about how much and what type of career edi.cation should be taught 
in our schools clearly reflect our values. Values also serve as 
a- perceptual screen and in this way, they influence our interpre- 
tation of thj ^success ,or failure of a career education prugram. ' 
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DietHbute the handout, "Camer Eduoation- Values a>\d Im^^lioat 
Ask parttatpante to express their reactions to^Me Viva value 
Btatemmts tytaluded on this, handout. 

Conalude this aativity by asking parHatpanta to itinaui^a thri 
relevant oareer eduaation values and the impliaations or chaa 
Va lues . ■ ' " : 



I 
I 

I ■ ■ ■•■ 

I 
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: ' " ACTIVITY HANDOUT 

Career Education Values 
a nd Impl lea t ions 

\ 

Examples of csreer education values and some of their implications 
are as follows ; 

• The Importance of acceptlhg that a par%Qn*s career is defined 
by the way he/she balances the various life roies . While tTi¥ 
worker role becomes the focuLi for career education, students 
are encouraged to consider how that role influences and is in-^ 
fluenced by other life roles. Students also consider various 
kinds of worh (paid, unpaid) and different klnd^ of work ethics. 
School staff are encouraged to understand and eKplain the work 
tfole and how that role relates to other life roles. 

• The imp ortance of reducing stereotyping behaviors . Career ed-- 
^ ucation is concerned with the need to sensitize students to 

the ways that ethnic and sexual stereotypes reduce the range 
of career options open to them and others. Students are en^ ;/ 
couraged to adopt active stances to combat stereotyping behavior 
as it occurs. School staff are encouraged to initiate action/ 
to eliminate stereotyping behavior before it occurs and to com- 
bat it when It does occur* < . 

• The importance of academic education and life experience in 
preparing people for career roles / Careerreducation is con-' 
cerned with establishing relationships between academic edu^ 
cation and real life situations. Students are encouraged to 
see the lirikages between what occurs in sdhool settings and 

. what occurs in non-school settings. School staff are encouraged 
to facilitate linkages between classroom learning settings and 
other learning settings within and outside of school, 

• The importance of seeing that the process, of becoming career 
educated is developmental . Students are encouraged to see the 
need for acquiring knowledge, skills and attitudes that enable 
them to adjust career/plans as external conditions and personal' 
preferences change. School staff are encouraged to find ways 
to provide, learning experiences compatible with ways studcntH 
develop, ' ' 

The importance of seeing that career education is valuable for 
all people . School staff are encouraged to see that Career ed^ 
ucation is appropriate for.all^ including young and old, mentally 
handicapped and intellectually gifted, poor and wealthy^ males 
and females, and students in elementary schools, graduate col- 
leges, and trade schools. All students^ are encouragjed to par^ 
ticlpate in career education antlvitleg. 
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ACTIVIty 

I'he Htstorlcal Background of Cat-eprjuln^^u^^ 
Including Leglslatloi i 

^ ThB puppaae of this aativii-y to bo bPtafti^ v^nn^w the Haf^riaa^ 
2aKgpoiim of aareei' eduaation. ' ■ ' <,u. 

The estimated time for Qonduatiyin thic cotivit'^ "r :-n -'rv-^; > 
Use the infomation below as a baaie of leatups or disaussion! , 

, - The Cjriti career education was first used in 1970 hv the U q 
Conmissioner of Education, James Alietn in a speech before the 
National Association of Secor.dary School Principals (NASSP) . The 
buj.k of Allen's speech consisted of a Very cogent argument for 
vocatjonal education. In addition, tha speech evidenced knowledge 
of career devElopment and Its relation-ihip to manpower demands. ' 
problems of alienation, the hutnan condition and school problems 
(Bailey & Stadt, 1973, p. 268). ■ 

Allen's successor, Sidney P. Marland, Jr.. described and poDularlzed 
the cerm career education. Speaking to the same professional ^roup 
which Allen addressed the year before, Marland (1971) spoke directly 
to the point of career education. He proposed "that a universal goal 
of American education, starting now, be thlsi that everv young per= 
son completing our school program at grade twelve be ready to enter 
higher education or to enter useful and rewarding emploYment" (Bailey 
Of btadt, 19734 pe Zf^^ 



It IS generally agreed that Marland 's speech, which called for career 
education as a policy for educational reform, did not advance a 
totally new idea. For example, precedents for Marland 's comment-^ are 
as follows (Herr, 1972, pp. 13-16) ; 

1759~Benjamin Franklin viewed education as serving pragmatic and 
utilitarian purpcses In facilitating the creation and mobil- 
ity of a middle class. He proposed instituting this educa- 
tional philosophy in his "Public Academy" for the youth of 
Philadelphia, j - - j - 

1862~The Morrill Act set aside publdc lands to support agricul- 
tural education (thus„. establishing land grant universities), 
and indirectly recognized that rural school offered little 
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direct relev.,nc© to the farmers and their . families In carrying 
out their ^i^ily work or in soiving the problems with, which 
their occupations confronted them. 

* 1871~CDmniissioner Easton advocated introducing commercial subj ec ts 
into the public schools, 

1876~Morrill recommended the support of practical manual and indus- 
trial education in order to distribute immigrants imong 
occupations and Lndustries which needed their labor, 

1917— The Smith-'Hughes Act allocated federal funds to the stntes 

to stimulate not only agricultural studies, but, also, those 
subjects important to the trades, industries, and home 
economics p 

1918"The National Education Association's Commission on the 

Reorganization of Secondary Education targeted vocational 
education as one of its seven main objectives of L%S* 
secondary education. 

1963—Vocatlonal Education Act, ' 
1968~Vocational Education Amendment, The Act of 1963 and the 

Amendment of 1968 virtually rejected all of the assumptions 
on which previous legislation had been based. These legis^ 
lative acts spoke of employabllity as having a longitudinal 
character as well as both affective and cognitive dimensions. 
In addition^ they emphasized establishing linkages between 
vocational education and general education^ and between 
vocational education and guidance. Finally, and perhaps most 
importantly^ these legislative acts asserted that the needs 
of the individualj and particularly those with special needs^ 
should receive primary attention in planning educational 
programs (Baney & S*:^dt, 1973), 

Marland himself feels that the "birth*' of the current career education 
efforts occurred at a meeting of the Chief State School Officers in 
June 1971* At that time, he proposed that nine million dollars, avail- 
able for discretlonaiy use by states for vocational educational devel- 
opment, be used for career education models. If this idea was adopted, 
he then would provide another nine mlllipn dollars, available for his 
discretionary use in support of educational projects, to Watch the 
state expenditures for their career education models. The proposal 
was accepted by the Chief State School Officers and carried out. 
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^General guidelines for these career education models called for: 



© strong emphasij on guidance^ and counsaling of - . 

students ■ 

m programs to increase sel f-awareness , career 
awarenesSj career orientationj career explo= 
ration, and career preiMiration 

# efforts to place students in jobs or extended 
' education after leaving secondc^ry school^ 

In addition to these beglnningSs by 1972 a number of school districts 
had begun career education without sCate or federal funding. 

In June 1972^ Congress passed a set of Education Amendments, 

Among the planning activities provided for in "Part Bl Occupational 

Education" was* 

the development of a long--range strategy for in- 
fusing occupational education (including general 
orientation counseling and guidance, and placement 
either in a job or in post-secondary occupational 
programs) into elementary and secondary schools on 
an equal footing with traditional academic: education, 
to the end that every child who leaves secundary 
school is prepared either to enter productive em-- 
ployTnent or to undertake additional education at the 
post-secondary level but without being forced pre- 
maturely to make an Irrevocable commitment to a 
particular educational or occupational choice. 
(Marland, 1975, p. 9) 

The first legislative use of the term, "career education," was in Lhe 
Education Amendments of 1974. This law also provided the first autho- 
rization of money ($15,000^000) specifically for career education. 
It established an Office of Career Education, a Director for that 
office, and an Advisory Council on Career Education, It directed that 
funds be used for further plcinning and development activities as well 
as a survey of current programs in career education. 

The Career Education Incentive Act (1977) provided funding for imple- 
menting career education programs in grades K=12. 
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ACTIVITY 



The Need for Career Edunnhinn 



The puvpoBc of this active by ie to exwnim the need far aareer ^dumti 
.ei^ris or Boazaty ui gmwral, persamt aarmps, and the laaal saJwat syster-. 

estzmated time fcr Qompleting this activity is 60 mimitss. 

E:xglai7t to pai^ticipants tJiat aareep eduaation lias bemi r&aeivin.] rpmh 
attention fpom the aorrmmity at large. It is irnportant for us fto takc^ 
a LOOK at why tnere is suah interGSt in career eduaation and uhu it 
IS aetng mpreBsed now. For example: 

• Rapidly changing technology requires a work force with an 
adaptability to change. Many people change their careers 
during their lives. Career education responds to the need 
to be adaptable by encouraging the view that education is a 
life--long process. 

« The uncertainty of economic growth and the Increasing si u 
of the work force have domblned to create a highly coTupeti- 
tiye job market. Career education helps to prepare students 
with flexible skills basic to many careers so that they can 
function more successfully in this competitive market.' 

• Adult role TTiodels for youth^ are generally limited to persons 
found at home and at school. Career education Introduces 
studencs to other adults who work in the community. 

6 Workers are performing more specialized jobs and often feel 
very isolated in their work, This often produces a feeling 
of alienation. Career education can heflp workers see how 
tlioy fit into the overall picture, and how tliey are inter-- 
dependent, 

• Students have reflected the traditional attitudes of our 
society by thinking that a person *s sex or race dictates 
the kind of job he or she , can holdv Career education t^ies 
to change this stereotypic view. 

if 

■ Lack of opportunity to apply basic' skills has left students 
doubting the value of these skills. Career education pro- 
vides students with an opportunity to applv some 'of the basic 
skills- in real work situations. * 

» The community offers many learning opportunities that are 
not presently being used by the schools. Career educotion 
makes use of these opportunities. 
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Employers complain that youth todav do not U:ive proper 
work attitudes. Career education seeks to familiarize 
students with the importance of these attitudes. 

Students need a variety of ways ia which to laarn and 
excel. School has given students a limited number of 
ways^to discover their strengths and to succeed, A 
program of career education broadens these areas of 
potential student success. 

Several studies have highlighted the inadequate and 
unrealistic picture which students often have of the 
world of work: 

661 believe that women do not work after marriage 
despite the fact that women today comprise over 
42% of the work force an^ that over 50% of women 
age lb to 64 are in the work force (Hansen, 1980) , 

61% believe ^that people never change Job's through- 
out their adult life; 43% believe unemployment rates 
are lower for youths than = for adults (iMartin, 1974), 

Polls have clearly reflected the thinkini of Parents, students 
and educators. They want more career education in schools. 

In response to questions dealing with the public's 
ideas about the Ideal school, Gallup Polls reported 
in 1979 that, among other thing's i 

The ideal school would give much more attention 
to one's selection of careers than is presently 
the case. Days should be set aside each year to 
review career opportunities, perhaps with local 
professional aud business people taking part. 
School guidance counselors should give more help 
in selecting careers (p*44). 

Also, in 1980, the National School Boards Association 
conducted a nationwide survey in which 42% of the 
school board meinbers and 37% of the superintendents 
voted career education as the new program "niost 
deserving of increased attention" in the school 
curriculum ("School Leadership. . .'^ 1980). 
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An aarlier study by Harrls-Bowlsb-v (1975) as^easGcl 
the concerns of both educational professionals and 
secondary school students. Sevpnty^five pcircent of 
the professional sample said that career guidance 
was a critical need at the secondary lever. Student 
responses supported this perccM'tion: 21% said 
they were getting enough help in career guidance 
while 79% said they desired mnro. 

Explain to partiaipants that tJw n(?iid for^ aai\:rp '. Jutj^iDUPi jan 
^^^m in th^ii 



A. Distribute the handout^ ^Versonal Career Li7W^ ami 
pevzew the illustrated career ii}m at the top of the 
■ handout.^ Present the follomng iytBtmiCt ions far 
creating a career line J 

m Place an '-X'' along the line for each job held 
and each major event that affected a career 
decision* Include training, sumTner works and 
unpaid job experiences, 

# Label each "X". 

# If you wish to begin the line earlier than 
high school^ you may. 

# Put the *'X*' on the line If the event is 
directly related to your current job and 
off the line if it is not related. 

B, Aft^ partioipants have loaated their jobs and Jab events on 
their persanal Qormr Hnes^ instriict tlwm to determne whiah 
ayies represent rational^ planned deoisions and whiah repreQent 
ahanae^ airaumstancesj or luak. Describe the follMzng aoding 



By a tern: 



Place a **P" next to a job-related experience 
which was planned. 

Place a "C" next to a job-related experience 
which occurred as a result of chance elaments. 

Place a "PC" next to a job^related experience 
which resulted from a combination of elements, 
but the planned element was stronger than the 
chance element , 



• Place a "CP" next to a job*'related eKperience 
which resulted from a combination of elements , 
but the chance element was stronger than the 
plnnncd elemcmt. 
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. A3K p^rttuivantQ Lu ^m*^ ^heii' personat aarcGr ^injB with 
ottmra, Faaus thtB disanQsion around vha follc^Hm 

• How many planned decisions did you have? 

m How many decisions were based on chance? 

A Are you where you want to be? When did you 
find that out? 

• Why are you there? 

m Is there someone you woul.d ratlier be? 

• When did you find that out? How? 

Jt Conclude the personal atweer line exeratsc by mak%ng the 
following ohBervations: 

• Career lines tend to show more "Cs" than "Ps'\ 
;This indicates many people perceive that 
chance plays a large role in career decisions^ 
and that these chance factors can be used to 
tlie advantage of the individual. 

9 Host career lines show more combinations of 
^^CPs" or "PCs" than single "Cs" or "Ps", This 
indicates people perceive most Job decislonB 
to be a mixture of the planned and chance 
factors* 

• Trial and error is in Itself a valuable kind 
of career education. However, In todayVs 
tight economy^ most students cannot afford 
the luxury of suc^ haphazard learning, valu- 
able though it may be. 

S, Explain to partiaipants that the need for aareer education can also be 
seen at the laaal school diatrict levels. 

4* Instruat them to think of eith&r the loaal Bohool system 
in whioh they Qurrently work or an ideal sahool ay stem ^ 
and to name the aompetenaias they think the students 
should have upon graduation, ^ These aompetmaif^s will 
probably include ths following: 
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Basic skills 



• Interpersonal skills 

© Decision^making skills 
© Career awareness 
« Adaptability to change 
Value system 

• Sfcl f-awareneas 

® Ability to oyerloo;; traditional 
Ht*x/race Htereotyping 

® Sense of responsibility 

• Pride in work 

• Entry level skills for job 

• Realistic idea of the world of work 

B. After writing a QOmprehmsim list of aompBtenaies on 
a aMll^oard^ direat parHaipants to det&mine whiak 
^petmwies are not presBntly being developed auf- 
jtatently in studcrJtG. Mark mah insuffiai&nt oom- 
petenay with an JiX. " . ' ' - 

^ C, Finally, dirsat pa^tiaipants to review saah of the 
aompetenQ%e3 marked with an ''X'' (i,e,^ insuffiaiBnt 
comp^tmiaiQs) and dstBrmine uMqH are student 
^^'Utaomea uj^ a ctui'eur uduaaL p7*o^u'im. 

4. Swmarim this aativity by discnwsing the following major paints. 

Economic changes call for career education now. 

Examples of our own career-related experiences 
emphasize the usefulness of career eduratlon. 

Current school programs do not adequately fulfill the goals 
which career education seeks to actualize. 
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ACnVITY HANDOUT 



Personal Career Line 



DIRECTIONS: 



Place an "X" along tha line for each job held and each major 

event that affected a career decision. Label each *'X" as 

shown in Illustration below. Determine which jobs and events 

represent planned decisions and which represent chance deci-^ 
sions. Code the planned with a *^P,*^ the chance with 
and a combination of the two with a "PC" or "CP." 

I. EXAMPLE OF PERSONAL CAREER LINE I 
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ACTIVITY 
Career Education Goal Areas 



The purpose of.nhU aativity is to introduae a aom^Psh^nsiv^ Hat 
o;- jarcei^ ^duLiatton jaal aroae. , 

■ The sstimat^d tima for nonduuHng this aativity Is 60 minutes, 

1. DistHbute the two handouts, "A DmaHption of- Career Eduaatior Goal 
HVeas, ana "The Careei' Education Goal ArGa Gmc. " Imtruat va>'tiai- 
pants to reaa, first, the deaariptions of eaah o^' th^ career ^'d^iaa- 
t^on goal areas and, then, the 16 desariptiona c'' .^aah oF the aai^r^^ 
aduaatton progrmis . inaluded in the aamef 

2. Explain to participants that the objeat of the game is to determine 
whtah aombtnatton of goal areas is inaluded in eaah of the career 
cauaatzon programs. They should indiaate their ansmrs on the line 
next to the project -description by placing a letter or oonhination 
ox letters, which they think best deecHbes the proaram. The coding 
Byatemis as j'ollows: , ... - j 

A. Knowledge of self and others 

3. Career awamness and exploration 

C. Career planning /decision-making , 

D. Career preparation 

E. Career entry and progression 

Explain that aorreot answers will be given after each partiaipant (or 
small group of participants) has had an opportunity to complete the 
game. Each aaaurate program desaription (i.e., answer) will count 
one povnt. Tfierefore, the highest possible score will be 16 points. 

Distribute the handout, "Answer Sheet — Career Education Goal Area 
Game," and disouss the correct answers with the participants. Some 
partiaipants may disagree with the answers on this handout. Accept 
devvatvons from the answers on the handout if the participants pre- 
, sent logical arguments supporting their points of view. 
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ACTIVITY iy ,!;DOlJT 

Career Education Goal Areas 

Knowledge of Self and Others 

toowledRB of s elf and others Is a group of outcomes concerned with 
fostering m students an understanding of themselves and others and 
with developing student Interpersonal skills. In working toward out- 
comes In this group, students become aware of their own Interests 
aspirations abilities, attitudes and values, and those of others' Stu- 
dents also learn techniques for appraising and analyzing their personal 
characteristics m terms of career qptlons and begin to plan and take 
.responsibility for self Improvement. Further, students develop skills 
m getting along with others and in working cooperatively to achieve 
goals. As a result of their work on these outcomes, students begin to 
develop a clear understanding of themselves, an awareness of the direc- 
tions In which they wish to chsrige and grow, and sense of responsibility 
for directing their own growth. , 

Career Aw areness and Occupational Exploration . \ 

, Career awareness and - oc c upational exploration outcomes are those In- 
volving student^knowledge of the dif fe:r^nt kinds of options open throughout 
one s career and those relating to student learning about how to examine 
^eSt/^H^M^^"'^ fields. Students learn about the necessary training, 
benefits, duties and responsiblitles of individuals employed in specific 
Qccupations, Students also become aware of the limiting affects of ethnic 
and sexual stereotyping and they broaden their horizons by examining alter- 
native career roles. In addition, students gain an appreciation of the 
reasons.why an individual would choose a particular type of work and the 
way in which this choice Influences other roles (e.g.. family member, citi- 
zen, consumer). Students learn how to investigate and assess their own 
interests, abilities, and values ^Ith respect to different occupations. As 
Llo^i^of ^""ones in this category, students acquire background 

Information about a wide range of careers arid they examine In detail those 
occupational areas which interest them most. ^ 

Career pranning/Declslon-Making 

f«»»^»B{decislon-mak1ny outcomes involve planning skills and 
decision-making skills „ they relate to planning a career. Students learn 
that career planning involves examining alternative career paths in light 
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of one s own interegts, aspirations, abilities, attitudes and values, and 
making decisions accordingly. Students develop an understanding that 
thoughtful decisions made with an awareness of possible consequences can 
help them affect their futures in gpsitlve ways. Once students have de^ 
veloped planning and decislon^making skills, they are ready to formulate 
their own tentative career plans with the realisation that these plans 
will be revised throughout life* 

Career Preparation 

Career preparation includes these outcomes which relate to student 
acquisition of academic and vocational knowledge and skills necessary to 
enact career plans. 

Career Entry and Progression 

The career entry and progression outcomes are concerned with developing 
the ability of stiidents to find both paid and unpaid jobs. In addition, 
students learn about work attitudes and behaviors which help in retaining 
a job, and about procedures for moving up the career ladder. For students 
interested In entering postsecondary education. Instruction is also offered 
on how to seekj gain scceptance into, and complete a program appropriate 
for them. As a result ^ students acquire skills which help them obtain their 
first Jobs as well as subsequent employment , 
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■ Career Education Goal Area Game 

D IRECTIONS ; Th« aim of this game, is to detemlne which combination of 

goal areas Is Included in -each of the career education -pro- 
irarai. described below. Indicate your answer by writing 1 - v 

letter or letters on the line next to the project description 
The goal area coding system is as followsj (A) ftiowledge of 
self andtothers; (B) Career awareness and ekploration. (C) 
Career plannlng/decislon-making I (D) Career preparation; and 
(E; Career entry and progression, ., 

,1. Deserlptioni A comiunity-based flH-^r,.« tlve to traditional sc hools ' 
with emphasis on basic skills, c areer education per formancI^ba Bir 
graduation, and parent and student participation^ — — — — 

Target Audience: Students of all abilities, grades 9-12. 

This career education program provides students with an indlvldualiied 
basic skills program, a college preparatory course, community-wide ca- 
reer exploration activities, and a broad arts program. Throughout, 
the emphasis Is on contlnuQus personal counseling and student- 
responsibility. 



U4?f objectives ares (1) to improve student performance in basic 
skillsi (2) to improve student career decision-making skills | (3) 
tb provide needed counseling ' for planning, evaluation, and support 
of student activity; (4) to Involve students and. parents in school 
governance and decision making, and (5) to maximize learning op- 
portunities in the conmunity; 

Deserlptioni A program to Increase self -appraisal, occupational 
information, goal selection^ and planning and p r oWlam^olvln; ? ! 
among low-achieving urban tenth graders . — j.» 

Target^udiance: StudentB In^ gride 10, 

Coordlnated-arttvltles take place In the career education resource 
center, the classroom, and the community. The project employs the 
infusion approach to weave career education content intd instruction 
in academics, counseling, and supplementary student activities. In 
the academic disciplines, coApetency-based lesson plans and instruc- 
tional materials are used to Integrate career education Into subject 
area content. Each semester includes a minimum of 40 instructional 
sessions lasting between 45 and 70 minutes. 
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V Description i A program for infuaing caregr awareness into the regular 
elamentar y curriculum that emphaalEas the ralatlonship between careers 
and basic academic skills . : 

Target Audiencei Students of all abilities, grades 1-6; supplementary 
learning activity packets for grades 7-8, 

Career awareness becomes an integral part of the total curriculum of 
pupils^ grades K-8, through the us& of learning activity packets 
(laps). For each grade level, there are 32 different packets, repre'- 
senting 30 occupations. Each packet includes a career story which 
incorporates the concepts of work as a way of life, and of tools, 
tasks, training, education, traits, and economics* Opportunity is pro^ 
vided for pupils to eKerclse Individual preferences, to use problem- 
solving skills^ to be creative ^ and to do some decision makingl The 
packet also includes academic skills, ,^ \ 

Descriptions A career education effort that uses the integrated ap- 
pro'aeh to career development by utilizing career education activities 
as part of the on-^ oin^ eurriculum. . , 

Target Audience i Students in grades K-10 of all ability levels. 

There is a continual demongtration of the many relationships between 
school subjects taught and aspects of the world of work. The program 
provides for three career development stages: Career Motivation ^ 
Career Orientation (7-8), and Career Exploration (9-12), At the 
elementary level, the program develops positive attitudes toward task 
completion, pride in accomplishment, awareness of the variety of workers, 
the dignity of work, arid self=worth. In grades 7-8, the Wide range 
of occupations available, worker characteristics, relevance of school 
subjects to occupational areas, and evaluation of Interests, aptitudes^ 
and abilities receive the major emphasis. The eKploration phase in-- 
troduces in-depth studies in occupational areas of student choice, 
actual exploration and work experience, and value and interest clari- 
fication, with a heavy eTOphasls on decision making. 

During all three stages of the program, seven developmental areaa are 
integrated into all segments of the curriculum: Individual and en- 
vironment, education and training, world of work, economics, self 
employabllity and work adjustment, and decision making. A major 
element of the program is the Involvement of coramunlty members and 
workers of all types as collaborators with educators in the career 
education process. 
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5, Descriptions A pcogram aimed at dropout prevention at the secondary 

school level. ., 

— ^ — ----- - y 

Target Audiancei Students, grades 10-12, who have been dasignated 
' by school officials as having dropped out of school or as having the 
potential to drop out. 

Applicants are dropouts and potential dropout students from high school 
The selection criteria are! lack of consistent school attendance- in- 
ability to adjust to publie schools • lack of major disciplinary pro- 
blems; lack of family adjustment problems j and negative shifts in 
academic achievement levels. . 

Students are exposed to the following courses during the first phase 
of the program: math, English, history, science, reading. Career 
counseling seminar, cultural art", typing, graphics, consumer math, 
humanities, and foreign language. In addition; career-oriented ac- 
tivities are employed, such as field trips, seminars, mini-fairs, and, 
resource speakers. The curriculum consists of career-orlentad subject 
matter integrated Into academic subject, matter . At least one counsel- 
ing session is conducted every two weeks. 

During the second phase, students are exposed to individualized In- 
struction and independent study. Advanced courses In the aforementioned 
dlsciplliias ensue. On-site exploration of careers in which students 
have expressea Interest is conducted. Career-oriented activities and 
counseling support continue. 

The third phase cotmences when the students are prepared to graduate. 
College preparatory activities are Implemented for college-bound 
students. Arrangements are made to place non-college bound students 
Into either advanced skills training, or employment slots. 

Description I A seguentlallv coordina ted career development pro gram 
that focuses on career awareness, self-awareness, and Int roduction to 
decision making . ~' — ~~ — ~~ — , ' ' 



Target Audiencei Students of all ability levels in. grades K-6. 

This program Intends to help children move, through the career develop- 
ment process as smoothly as possible, and understand that basic skills 
such as math, reading, and writing are used dally In the "outside 
world. The three major outcomes of the program are: increased aware- 
ness of life roles, development of and practice with decision making 
skills, and enhanced silf-concept formulation. 
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■ The program consists of 27 curriculum units focused on a variety of 
career awareness and self-awareness topics. The units are interdis= 
^Ipllnary in that they include learning and practice in math,^ com- 
munication artSs science^ and 



social studies while contrlbultlng to 
the career development aspect J of each individual's growtK* j 

Description i A project aimed jat reducin g se x-role stey^Qtypins an d I 
expanding students' perceptiori^ of job Qptluns open ^ famales and ' 
males alike . . ] ^ / — | ^ 

Target Audience i Students in grades ■ 

This project proposes to redupe sex-role stereo''typinB in students I 
grades with niaterials designed to countat such stereotypes in ' 

occupational and home sex- roles. Project-developed niaterials provide 
students with nontraditionftl sex-role models. Six occupation simula- 
tion packets feature a hands-on career education activity based on the 
isolated Job skill concept. This concept singles out a saleable skill 
required for a wide vaplety of jobs and already possessed In some \ 
measure by students. /As students identify and use the skill in a ' 
hands-on simulated wdrk experience, it becoines clear that a skill i 
required for one type of work can often be transferred to another 
Classroom discussion questions emphasize these points. 



I 



Desc viption : A systematic approach to career educatkon/exploratlon! 



theme, "not just 



that allows the particip ant to .seflrnh for a "career 
a "job ." — ~ 

Target Audience: For individuals of all abilities, age 12 and up 

This project packages activities which can be used alone for explok- 
tion in combination with other activities (career information matekals 
shadowing, experience-based career education, work evaluation, and 
emplo'yability 'Skills training) to form a more comprehensive system. 
Thirty-two explorations and a Guidance and Counseling Component com- 
pflse the "Regular Edition." Activities include individualized, in- 
struction (fifth/sixth-grade reading levels) in cartoon-style format. 
Participants gain experience and a feeling for work by performing 
these activities. Guidance and counseling activities assist in pro- 
cessing infonnation. 

Description: A program of inquiry and planning that integrates ichool 
and community eKperiencas to help studenta develop life roles /career 
choiees, and postsecondary plans , ~ " 

Target Audiences Students of ri 1 abilities ^ grades 9-12. 
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This program focuses on five basic goals for students: preparation 
for career opportunities | growth In communications .skills and mathe- 
maticsi incraased accuracy and breadth in student peicaptions of their 
environment I enhanced .motivation to learn' and Increased ability to 
plan, solve problems, make decisions, and take action. Three inter- 
related components form the program: Career Development, Career 
Guidance, and the Academic Resource Center. Ihe most visible com- 
ponent, and the one that distinguishes this EBCE program from others 
is Career Development. Career Development directs students into the 
community for career eKploratlons and contact with working adults. 
Career Guidance helps students to integrate their job-site activities 
with personalcand academic Interests, needs, and; skills. This inte- 
gration Is accoraplished through structured group and Individual guid- 
ance sessions. The Academic Resource Center provides individualized 
Instruction in mathematics and communication skills. The regular 
school program provides the remainder of students' academic needs. 

This EBCE program is designed to be part of the existing school pro- 
gram. Once a week students leave school and spend, the day in the 
coimnunity at a business, government of flee, or service agency partic- 
ipating In specific preplanned activities. Students spend two periods 
a week in group guidance sessions. Guidarice sessions serve both as 
an instructional setting in which to learn and apply prgblem-solvlng 
skills and as a forum in which students can, share inturmation about 
CQranunity learning experiences . 

10. Description; A sequential career education prograin focusing on 
career bareness g exploration and preparation / 

Target Audlencei Students^f all ability: levels, grades 



The program emphasises awaiieness and orientation at the elementary 
level, eKploratlon and orlepfiBtlon at the mlddle-achool leval, and 
preparation and informatlonlat. the secondary level. The program 
is built around a career aducaDton theme that has the following pro- 
cess goals: student evalua^on at^selfrcharacterlstlcsi eKploration 
of broad occupational^areasi \lntroduction to the economic and social 
values of work; introduction to the psyphological and sociological 
values of work; consideration of educational and training alterna- 
tives! and development of student decision-making skills related to 
the .other goals* ' 

* 

11; Description: An infusio n model designed to help students develop 
knovledge and skills in self "awareness and self-esteem7 the world 
of work, and decigion-maklng , ~ ~ ~ ~ - , , 

Target Audienaei Students of all abilities, grades 4-12, 
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Th.e approach to career education in this program is often referrad 
•to as Infusion"; that is. the continued demonstration of the re- 
lationship between adademic subjects and particular occupations or 
the world of work as a whole. 

At the elementary level, activities focus on self-awareneis, self- 
asteem, and an introduction to career areas. Activities in grades 

7-9 focus on a wider study of careers and use of daclsion-making " 
skills. Acclvlties at the high school level aim at giving students 
actual exposure to work, , , 

/ Description I A three-year student-oriented proaram designed - to 
Introduce secondary scho ol students to allied health occupations . 

Target Audience! Secondary school students. ' ' 

The purposei of the program are to acquaint students with the allied 
health field and provide them with training in it; offer students 
positive educational experiences to encourage and motivate them to 
continue their educatloni give students skills and information with 
which they can compete and move upward in .the world of work| give 
students a better understanding the health field to make them 
better consumers of Its services- and guide them into positions, 
occupations, and tralninp rams for further education. 

Description: An experie pce-based career education program ope rating 
In a coirnnunl ty setting rather than In a traditio nal classroom. 

Target Audiencer Students, grades' 9-12. 

This Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) program, is an. alter- 
native prbgram in which students earn academic credits; explore the 
real dimensions of many careers- learn about who they are and what 
they want to becqme; and master some of tlie sklUs they will need 
to successfully negotiate the complex world of, adult living. Their 
goal should not be to train for one preselected job, but to dlscovet 
by direct experience which career(s) they consider most potentially 
rewarding; not to use a ional field trips to supplement classroom' 
study, bpt to actually do their studying in the context of real sites 
with people In the community, and not simply to learn about respon- 
sibility, values, and maturity, but to become more reiponslble and 
mature, .and to begin iniciatlng plans for career davelopment. 

Description A high schoo l program for dealing with disaffected 

- ■ 

Target Audiiences Disaffected secondary students of all ability 
level, ■ ■ . 
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. This program provides an altarnatlve education program for students 
Who have been^ldentlfled as dlsaffactpd. showing a'Sc ol motl^ltLn, 
lack of confidence, and low self-esteem. The program encouragas the 
development of positive student attitude and performanca by helping 
students learn reapoi^sibiHties to self, school, and society. Through 
a/ group-counseling experience, the peer group Is guided tr deal with 
t^e problems causing disaffection. . 

This program is a "school within a school" for high school students 
who are not achieving or functioning in a way beneficial to themselves 
and/or those around them. It seeks to: reduce student disaffection 
with school and learning! Improve each student's grasp of basic skills; 
build a classroom culture that demonstrates the carlni principle- im- 
prove each student's ability to relate effectively with peers and 
adults; give each student a reason to be optimistic about the future. 

In addltioni the program is highly structured, offering courses in 
English, social studies, math, and work experience. Instruction is 
based on ability and need. Curriculum materials are modified to 
meet the student's level of skill-development and presented in re- 
lation to survival beyond graduation. Studo.nts are actively involved 
in the selection, modification, and evaluation of these materials. 
They take such classes aft science, physical education, health, and 
electives in the regular school program. 

Finally, students are Involved in a group counseling experience, 
called family. Each family consists of eight to ten students and 
one teacher who meet together for one hour daily throughout the year. 
The^ family attempts to help the student develop feelings of caring, 
self-growth, and concern for others. It Includes examination of 
one's own behavior in relation to the reactions of others within an 
atmosphere of positive support from the group. 

Description I A program that combines career education with human 
growth and development process, and v ocation al choice psyehology 
to reduce the effect of gender-role^ limitations T 

Target Audience: ■ Students of all abilities, grades 

This project aims to expose students to the concepts of growth and 
change and to make them aware of their, needs, skills, strengths, 
aptitudes, feelings, and motivation. The course relates a variety 
of occupational Information to the student's self-concept. Emphasis 
is placed on choosing and examining alternatives In order to make 
decisions. At the, elementary school level, the primary goal of the 
prograpi is to change students' attitudes toward the world of -work 
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and CO bteak down occupational stereotypes. At the upper levels 
the prograffl aims to increase students' knowledge of the world of ' 
work and to align their occupational choices with their occupational 

evo"J!*^^"' A career eKnlora^inn „Meh integrate, .n^nn. fi, 

exper iences, academic experiences and basic life skllft r~" — — 

Target Audlencei Students of all ability levels, grades 11 and 12. 

Thls^ program allowsx high school Juniors and seniors to earn acad 
credit while exploring careers In the community. Academic work Is 
related to career exploration experiences, which helps students 
realize the relevance of subjoct matter to the real world of work. 
Heavy emphasis is placed on problem-solving and decision-making 
Sitiils. Students are required to complete activity sheets on such 
basic life applications as banking, insurance, personal loans and 
budgeting. 
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Coding System ^ 



ACTIVITY HAMfiOUT ' 

Answer Sh eet—Career Education Goal Area Game 



A ^ Rnowisdgei of self and others 

B - Career awareness and eKpioration 

C ^ Career planning/decision-making = 

D - Career preparation 

E - Carfeer entry and progression 



Bi inQludes cominunlty-wlde careei exploration actlvltias 
q: to impio^e student career diclsion-making skills 
to improve performance in basic skills 



D 



* Ai to Increase aelf-appralsal 

Ci to Improve problem-solving and planning skills 
D: to Infuse career education into academics 

. A: provides an opportunity for students to exercise individual 
preference ^ 
B: career awareness is an integral part of the total curriculum 
Qi use of problem.^solvlng skills and practice in decisiori^maklng 
Di pa^ketn include an academic skill 

. At to examine the relationship between the individual and the 
environment 

Bi to teach career mot Ivat ion, orientation and exploration 
Qi the exploration phase includes heavy emphasis on decision-making 
E: mployability and work adjustment are integrated into all segment 
pf the curriculum 

Bi on-site eKploration of careers . . ^ 

Di interns CKposed to academic courses 
El place\lnterns into employment slots 



A* to inqre^e self -awareness . \ 

B: to increase career-awareness 

C: to in^troduce decision-making skills 

Di to practice m^th, conmunicatlon arts, science and social 
studies \^ 

i ■ ■ 

Bi to expand perceptions of job optlohs 
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8, B: to .gain experience and a feeling for work by performing the 
^ project's activities 

9. A: to Incfeafee accuracy and breadtk in student perceptions of their 

environment \ 

Bi career explorations and contact with working adults in the ^ 

coiTOiunlty \ 
C: to increase the ability to plan, solW problemSi make decisions 

and take action \ 
D: to improve conmiui}lcatlon skills and makiematics 

10. Ai to evaluate self-characteristics 

B: to explore broad occupational areas \ \ 

CI to develop student decision-making skills related to the other 

goals . • " \ 

E: to introduce economic, social, psychological and sociological 
values of work 

11* A* to help students develop knowledge and skills dn\self-awara,neaB 
and self-esteem 
Bi to help students develop knowledge of the worl : uf work 
C: to help students develop decision-making skills 

12* Bi to give students a better understanding of the health field 
D: to provide students with tralirtng in allied health fields 
E: to guide students into positiohSp occupations and training 
programs for further education \ . 

13^ As students learn about who they- are 

B* students explore the ^eal dimensions of many* careers 
Ci students begin to initiate plans tor career development 
D: students master \some of the skills they need to successfully 
negotiate the complex world of adult living 

14, Ai to help students ^eam responaibillty to sell, sehool and society ; 

tno family attempts to help the student develep feelings of cafing, 
. self^worth and concern for others 
. D: to improve each student's grasp for basic skills 

^'^ 

15t A: to make students aware of their needs, skills, strengths, 

aptitudes, feelings p and motivation i to relate occupational 
informtlon to the student's self-coivsept 
Bi to incraase students* knowledge of the world of work 
C* to emphasise chobsltig and eKamining alternatives in order to 
make decisions 

1 • ' ' ■ 

16. Bi io explore careers in one copnunity * 

Ci to develop problem-solving and decision-making skills 

Di to relate academic work to career exploration eKperiences 
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ACTIVITY 



Elements of an Operational 
Career Education Program ^ 

The pmnn of this aativity is to emmiine posaibU eUments or 
ooriimienia of a oareer eduaation progvam. 

The eGtimoted time for Qonduating this activity is 45 minutes. 

1. Ask partiaipantB to suggsst progrcvn elemmtB or aompomnts whiah^ 
together^ help students aahieve career eduaation outaomes. Th&sG 
suggestioyw should inalude the fallaufng: 

0 course in&truation 

# Gormmriity -based learning activities^^^ 
0 extra- our riaular activities- 

# guidance services = 

0 resource center ■ ■ . 

0 school^commmity linkage 

0 staff development 

0 dnini'^-^ ^tion/managerfient 

2. Explain to pavticipants that elements or components of a career edu- 
cation prograrn might include aativities which oacm* in more than one 
setting (e,g,j, one activity might occur in the classroom andkhome^ 
and another in the ctassroom and on ernployev premises). Likewise^ 
some activities may be part of more than one progrmn component (e,g*^ 
an activity might be part of the course of inBtruction and^ at the 
same timej have a cormrunity-based learning orientation), 

S, Next^ ask participants to identify and discuss what minimum elements 
they think are needed for a career education program. At some point 
during this discussion^ drm the following diagram on a chalkboard 
ppsterboard and suggest that one exmple of nrinimm elements might be^ 
course instruction^ guidance services^ and a resourae center . 
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Distm^um the nandout, ^^ABsmBam&nt of Carmr Eduaation in Your Sahaol 
and ^mat parttaipanta to fVll in the ahart. Diaauss the aampUt^d 
ohart by pos%ng the following questiom: ' 

• Which elements or components do not currently exist in 
your school Eystem? 

• Which elements or components have a lot^ some, little, 
and no career education in your /school system? 

« In which element or component would you like to see 
more career education included? 

9 In what ways might your school faculty go about including 
. more career education in the elements or components- 
identified above? . . .. 

\ " 
Comlude this doHvity by asUng partiaipants to evaluate their own 
sohool progpom terms of the mnimwn elementa identified above. 
Ask part%avpcmtBl "Do you think your sahool's aareer eduaaHon pro- 
gran. meets the minimm requimments disaussed? Why or why not?" 
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ACTIVITY HAtrooUT 



Elenents of ftn Opegatlonal 
Career Education fro gram 



Course Instrue t ion 



within those courses which contribute to student accompliahment= of career 

eSs™ wHlch occur'ithin the ^ 

classroom and those extra-classroom activities which are assigned as part 
of a school course (e.g., honieworTt, assigned work experiences). 

Community-Based Learning Activities ■ i 

wM.h^°^?f '^"-*'^^.^^^™-"8 activities refer to learning, experiences . 
fl. 7^ i community resources in a community setting and which re- 
quire students to learn by obperving, participating or producing. In a 
fvJ f «^V^°" program, comunlty-based learning activities Include, for 
example, field trips, cooperative work-study programs, and observing or 
Shadowing workers. Some eoimnunlty-based learning activities might be 
connected to a specif Ic;, course of study while others might be offered as 
optional, noncourse-related learning opportunities. 

Extra'-Currlcular Aetlvlties 

Extra-curricular activities are experiences that occur under the aegis 
of schools, but are not part of regularly scheduled course Instruction, 
some of these activities have a specif Ic career education purpose. Included 
among these are r - 

r career fairs - introducing students to an array of career 
choices through brief wit ten, oral and visual presentations 

• career clubs - developing student interest in a field and pro- 
viding realistic views through specific Information fee 
Future Teaehers of America) '^^-H', 

• career assemblies - using guest speakers, films,- and other 

on-stage deylces to acquaint- students with occupational 
opportunities. ' 

Activities whose maltt purpose Is something other than career educa- 
tion may have a career education dimension, v included among these are! 
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# clubs - providing varying experiences in areas of sCu^- 
dent in-arast (e.g», drama club, debating cjub, chess 
club, -ftrin leading to vocational and leisure time ac- 
tivity ^h, icas 

© sports acr^^H^y ^ providing Interpersorial and self= ^ 
revealing p^riencas through individu4,J. or team efforts 

• student government - providing an opportunity for stu-- 
dents to participate in governing bodies 

© special school project - developing career awareness 
and the ability to work and cooperate with others 
through such activities as car washes and bake sales* - 

Guidance Services ' 

^ Career guidance services are formulated flctiona which focus directly 
on helping students as In^lviduala perform well in life roles. The^e 
services usually Includef inese 

• appralq?! - objective and subjective data collacted 

, .analyaff i and ■mmd to help atiudents better understand 
themselves ^ , . 

• informational - students are made aware of opportunities 
ayailable to them so they can make better careet- choices 
and decisloris 

• counseling - students, individually and in groups, are ^ 

helped toward self=understaridlng with emphasis on r ^ ' 

decision-raaklng 

\ 9 planning and placement - students are helped to make 
Individual career plans and to act upon these plans. 

Regouree' Center 

.Career resource centers (sometimes referred to as career centers," 
career learning centers, or career guidance centers) p£Qvide a means for 
developing a variety of career education services and resources t© students 
staff members, and community members. The range of resources and services 
might include I 



• occupational lnformat:'.Qn files, such as career pamphlets, 
and computer-assisted .Information systams 

e education/ training information files, such as school ■ 
catalogs and apprenticeship opportunities 

• instructional media, such as films, filmstrlps, workbooks, 
games and simulations , and audio tapes 

m curriculum guides or InBtructional activities files 

B career expl -ration rosource files, including field trip 
sites, and opportunitiea for shadowing, and Anternshipp 

e, human 'resource files, such as volunteer speakers, con- 
sultants and mentors 

• job vacancy files ' , ■ 

• consultation and training services for teachers imple^ 
mentlng career education activities* 

Although these resources and services could be provided in many 
different ways,- there are advantages to having them organlEed and coordi- 
nated in one location* , 

School/Conm unitv Linkage 

School/community linkage refers to the connectlonQ bBtwean school 
staff and non/school personnel such as parents, business and labor organl-- 
nations, conmiunity groups, social agencies, governtnent agencies, and com- 
munity members in general* * ' . 

, since students- learn about careers in all settings, a career edu- 
cation program benefits from the active participation of coimnunity members. 
Ideally, community rasmbers should participate in a career education prograni 
by working with school .personnel to plan and Implement the program and by 
volunteering as guest speakers or as wotkers to be observed or shadowed. 
In addition, coimnunit,' rpiources such as funds, equipment, and paid and 
unpaid work, oppprtunltiei should be used to support a school-sponsored 
career educatlpn program. 
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staff Dev ^ °* o pment 

i 

^'■•^^^ development refers ,.o wayj by which professional personnel 
revxew or acquire skills, knowledge, and attitudes related to career ed= 
ucation objectives. Staff development might occur as a result of courses 
conferences, workshops, community-based learning activities (e p ex- 
changes, shadowing, etc,), and other on-the=job experiences includina 
regular or task/problem oriented nrofesslonal staff meetings.' 

n... additiun the contSnt of a career education staff development 

program would ideally include the following: the rationale for a career 
education program, stufent outcomes, strategies for implementing a com= ' 
prehensiva careey education program, recommended methods and telhniquP. 
for teaching career education in the classroom, and resources available 
for career education. — 



Administration/Management - 

,nH ^dininistratlon/management refers to planning, organizing, directing 
and controlling human or material resour^a to accomplish objectives, 
the case of a career education program, Lhe task of administering the 
program should be assigned tp one individual (e.g.. a career education 
coqrdinator) who would be responsible for undertaking the followins 
management functions: >• a 

a desi,8n and manage the planning and implementation of 
the program 

• assess the roles and responsibilities of staff members 
m terms of the career education program and the rela- 
tionship of .thift .program to the school, school district, 
and conmiunity " ' ' ' . " 

• examine the career education prbgram to ensure that it 
is compatible with the school district's rules, reguia- 
t ions and 'protocols ' 

m construct and administer a badget for the career education 
program. ■ . \^ 
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ACTIVITY HANDOUT 
Assessment of Career Educatlan In Your School 



DIRECTIONS: (1) Read over the program elements In the left hand columii. 

and draw a line through any element or compQnent which 
you think does not exist in your school. 

(2) Assess the amount of career education being taught in 
each eKisting element or component by completing the 
cells in the chart below. 



FLFMFMTR/rnMPnNFMTC 

(Cross out the namj of the 
^xsiusiLL.^ wnicn qd not exxsc 
in your school/school 
district) , 

1* Course instruction 


CAREER EDUCATION 


A Lot 


" Some 


Very 
Little 


None 


2, Community-based learning 
activities 










3, EKtra-^currlcuIar 
activities 










4, Guidance services 










5, Resource center 










6 . School-community 
linkages 










7* Staff development 










8 , Administration/ 
management 
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ACTIVITY 

Infusing Caraar Education Int o 

a Course of S t ud y ^ 



THq activity focuses on the meariinu uf ala&sracm innisian and m 
tiniational mBthods for career aduaatian, 

'Thg QBmmat&d time for aanduating this aativltij is 30 minutan. 

^uggast to parUaipmits that aai^sQr eduaation^ wh^n taught through 
alassroom infusion^ is not- a separate si^Jeat^ nan i^ainething added 
on to tlie aurnquUm^ but something that is inaluded in^ wovm i>ito^ 
the easting Qurrioulim. To infuse aareer education , aoncepts into 
a subjeat-matter discipline^ one would teach am'eer education as one 
of several major themes re fleeted in all instruation. Far exmrpte^ 
'tn EngPtsh^ students would be asked to punctidate a paragi'dph con- 
tanning ocaupational infomation or in music education/ they would 
ejwlore musvcal occupations both dii^ectly and/ov indipeatlif. 

Ea:platn to . partiaipants that the following ten mfyhods are ainong the 
best used to teach career eduaation. 

J' 

A. Role Play J Role playing is an activity in which one 
parson pretends h : she^is someona else and acts in 
tha way he or she balleves that thfe other person would 
act. ThuSj students can act as if they are employers, 
employees, or racentiy unamployed workers* According 
to Lawson.and Finn (1978, pp, 303-305), rola play uas 
advantages for career education i 

• It provides an unusual oppcrtunlty to promote 
understanding and empathy between different 
types of people who have difficulty communis 
eating affectively, " 

9 It allows students to experiment with occupa^ 
tional roles and personalities they may Unable 
to assume In real life, * 

# It encourages expression of feelings about careers* 

B, Simulation. Games I Simulation games are usually a^ contest 
between adversaries (players) who act under contralnts 
(rules) to achieve objectives (win). Since the rules of 
the game simulate the real world, a by-product of the game 
is learning* 
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When students are not able to ha/a hana^-on work experiences, 
simulations of these experiences provide useful substitutes' 
As described below,, simulations are useful in teaching career 
education (Lawaon and Finn, 1979, pp. 306-^308): 

e They are motivational Fince nost players play 
to win. 

^ They provide opportunities to learn and perform 
well for students within limited or poor reading 
or othei learning skills, 

o They Integrate students of diverse abilitv levels, 

• They provide practice for decision-making skills. 

Field Trips: Field trips that are well^planned in structured 
education setting can provide students with much information 
about specific jobs, broaden their general perceptions of the 
working world, lielp them discover oa :eer areas that interest 
thems and scitnulate a desire'for rapr; intensive career edu- 
cation experiences. Field trips can be Integrated into aca- 
demic programs. For example, a journalism class may visit a 
local radio or TV station for help in improving their report- 
ing skills while at the same time Itarqing about news reporting 
as a careers 

Peer Teachingi This a teacning method in which a student plans 
an activity that will promote the learning of other students. 
This usually includes students organizing lessons and teaching 
other^ students. One advanatage of peer teaching Is that it 
nurtures feelings of competence and self-esteem and promotes 
a sense of responsibility on the part of those doing the 
teaching. In addition, thfe students being taught often learn 
more effectively about the topic, ■ 

Interview! A basic tool for the collection of Information in 
many situations, both inside and ouCelde of school, interview^ 
ing can he used by students of almost any age in conjunction 
with other career education activities such as field trips, . 
internship programs, or the use of guest ' speakers . Interviewing 
can also become an Integral part of an academic program which 
includes aspects of career education. For example, students 
may be asked to interview local rcaidcnto in ordor to study 
biography as a literary form and to iQarn about carcQro of 
people in the conHnunlty. 
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Independent Study- Since students are bound to have different 
concerns, an independent study enables differenr students to 
pursue career subject areas that pertain specificallv to these 
different needs and concerns. 

Reports- Students should be allowed. to suggest and report on 
areas of work that interest them. Reports are useful in 
teaching career education since they train students to find 
answers to significant and controversial career questions. 

Group Discussion^ Group discussions can provide a forum where 
students express their feelings and attitudes about occupa^ 
tions* In addition, group discussions can develop several ■ 
important skills needed to become aware, explore, and make 
decisions about occupations and careers. 

AudlO'Visual Presentation: Perhaps the best way to teach 
students about the working world is to send them out into it* 
UTien this is not possible, audio-visual presentations can help 
to bring the working world to the students. They can also 
serve as a point of departure for self^assessment exarcises, 
group discussions, and an understand^ing of the process of 
career decisions. Teacher guides and student workbooks often 
accompany these materials and suggest further activities. 

Speakers- Gue^t speakers who are active practitioners in 
their field can greatly enrich a learning experience by sup^ 
plementing or illustrating what is being taaght In the class-- 
room. These speakers can be useful for introducing career-^ 
related information into an academic course or relating class-- 
room learning to on^the^job activities. 
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